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RENSINGTON CHURCH. 


THE PAST AND 


E ugliest church in the diocese,” said Bishop 
Blomfield; “Destitute of all pretensions to 
architectural beauty,” is the less emphatic judg- 
Ment of the present vicar and churchwardens. 
VOL. I. 


THE PRESENT. 


There can be no appeal from these decisions. Any 

one who looks from the High Street at the heap 

of smoke-darkened bricks, called Kensington 

Church, will be entitled ‘to a reward if he can 
ga 
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discover one point of beauty in the pile. At the 
west end the “ugliness” may be less marked; 
the bricks are not quite so dingy, and the tower 
stands boldly out, as if not quite ashamed; but 
as to architectural style, let it not be named. 
Then why is the church selected for notice? For 
the same reason that some men have their bio- 
graphies: the events connected with them, and 
the famous persons they have known. Kensington 
Church does not contain the grave of one first- 
class man; but within its walls, world-famous 
men have worshipped. Was it not for many 
years the church of London’s “Court Suburb,” 
when William III. was known in the High Street, 
and the good-tempered face of plump Queen 
Anne gladdened the hearts of children P. 

These associations entitle our ugly church to 
some notice. But there is a further reason 
for paying our respects speedily. The structure 
is near the end of its life, feebleness and decay 
have come over it, the joints are giving way, and 
see, it has actually taken to crutches. In plain 
terms, the architects have condemned it, and the 
building will fall if not taken down. 

The edifice has never been allowed to settle 
down into a quiet respectability. Erected about 
1696, it has been altered or repaired eleven or 
twelve times since that date. No venerable marks 
of antiquity therefore belong to the pile; no ivy, 
gnarled by the growth of centuries, clings to the 
walls: but the good people of the parish are, 
nevertheless, lamenting over their church. To 
them it is really a well-known friend, and they 
speak almost reproachfully of the structure for not 
showing more vigour in its old age. As.the writer 
was looking at the church from the comparative 
quietude of the large burial-ground, a lady came 
* up. She looked like a district-visitor, or like one 
who ought to fill that office, for certainly her 
pleasant and quiet affability would win the atten- 
tion of the poor. Perhaps she took the writer for 
an architect, commissioned to decide on the best 
site for the new church. Be this as is may, he had 
the honour of receiving a confession of her love for 
the old church. She had “attended there above 
twenty years,” felt it to be a second home, was 
sorry the new church could not be built just 
where the old one stood, and thought that £50,000 
was too much for the intended building. It was 
quite clear that the new church would never win 
her affection as the old one had. We hinted at 
the no-style of the present structure. “Yes, it 
was called ugly; but some ugly outsides had 
much beauty inside.” There was no gainsaying 
this philosophy, and we took our leave, wishing 
her twenty years of attendances in the future 
church of Kensington. 

If, out of the 90,000 parishioners, a tenth part 
sympathise with the lady, the old pile will not fall 





unlamented. We took her hint about “ beauty 
inside,” but could not detect much. No doubt 
there is to be seen the royal pew, where the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent and the late Duke of Cam. 
bridge have often worshipped, and where Canning 
was frequently seen. The pulpit, the gift of 
William III. and his queen, with its carved crowns 
and royal initials, is more an expressive memoria] 
of the past than a production of high art. The 
114 monuments are described as giving to the 
interior “a venerable aspect;” perhaps so, but 
the most ancient marbles seem to have perished 
when the former church was taken down. The 
statue of the young Earl of Warwick, the son- 
in-law of Addison, may be interesting to some. 
Does it not bring the dying Addison before the 
observer? The young earl, then twenty-two years 
old, was summoned to the death-bed, to hear ono 
significant hint from the departing moralist. Do 
his last words, “See in what peace a Christian 
can die,” seem too boastful? We cannot weigh 
in our rude earthly scales the words of dying men, 
In two years after the utterance of Addison’s 
well-known sentence, the Ear] of Warwick died. 

But we must turn from the interior of the 
church, which admits of no further criticism than 
is implied in the statement of the vicar and 
churchwardens, that in it “large congregations 
are able to see and hear.” So much cannot be 
said of every English church. 

Some readers may ask whether any remains of 
the ancient Norman church exist. Here we must 
confess our ignorance. Perhaps when the present 
building has been taken down, some enterprising 
antiquary may obtain permission to dig deep ‘in 
the search for a few stones of the pile which stood 
here in the days of Henry I. Perhaps some of 
our Kensington readers will not object to be re- 
minded of the manner in which the ancient church 
became a vicarage. No less a person than Geoffrey 
de Vere, lord of the manor in the time of Henry 
I., was the author of the change. He gave the 
church to the great Benedictine Abbey of Abing- 
don. What was his motive? Was it to please 
the king, who had been educated at Abingdon, 
and who may have felt that his “commons” had 
not been paid for? No; it was simply De Vere’s 
mode of paying his doctor’s bill. This nobleman, 
being dangerously ill, was cured by Fabricius, 
the Abbot of Abingdon, and famous for medical 
skill. The grateful patient rewarded his physician 
by giving the church and tithes to the abbey. Is 
there a member of the College of Physicians who 
does not honour such a patient? Thus Kensing- 
ton was put under the charge of the monks, who 
performed the ecclesiastical duties by their depu- 
ties, or vicars. These are recorded from the year 
1260; but no great historic names brighten the 
long list. This is somewhat surprising, when we 
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remember that Kensington has probably been a | get some of the one hundred and forty figures in 


home of royalty from early times. A place called 
“the king’s chamber” was here in the time of 


Henry I. 
In the address to the parishioners by the vicar 


and churchwardens, mention is made of some} 
| the grave of the Lady Margaret Macdonald, the 


celebrated men who have worshipped. in the 
present church. Newton, Addison, Wilberforce, 
and Canning are specially mentioned. The great 
astronomer lived for some time close to’ the 
church, in Bullingham House, where he died at 
the age of eighty-five. His luxuriant hair—white 
as silver—must have marked out to all the con- 
gregation this venerable teacher of the starry 
mysteries. Kensington does well to remember 
his former presence in her church. 

It is also pleasant to think that Addison may 
have found within these walls some intervals of 
repose from literary warfare and political troubles. 
Here, at least, he might forget the attacks of his 
former friend, Steele, and the bitter irony of 
Swift. From Kensington Gore came Wilberforce 
on Sundays, and regularly took his place near 
Lord Holland, in the pew reserved for the Hol- 
land House family. Great were the differences 
between the two worshippers. The peer was 
the centre of a brilliant literary and_ political 
circle; the commonor led the religious zeal of 
England; yet both were united in the crusade 
against slavery. 

Another great opponent of slavery, the wit, 
orator, and statesman, George Canning, has 
often been seen in the “ugly church.” Some 
parishioners yet remember his appearance in the 
royal pew. From the death of Newton to that 
of Canning we count exactly a hundred years, 
and few indeed are the parish churches in which, 
within such a period, four such men as Newton, 
Addison, Wilberforce, and Canning have knelt in 
prayer. 

But those who wish to connect the present Ken- 
sington Church with many names of renowned 
men, will remember others besides the above men- 
tioned. “ Thackeray was not a church-goer,” said 
4 parishioner to us, when enumerating the cele- 
brated persons who have joined in worship here. 
We beg, however, to suggest that Thackeray used 
toattend the early morning service, walking from 
his house on Palace Green. Lord Macaulay, too, 
must be counted among the congregation, es- 
pecially during the summer season, when residing 
at Holly Lodge. Did not Sir David Wilkie, the 
painter of the “ Penny Wedding,” “The Reading 
of the Will,” and “The Chelsea Pensioners,” some- 
times come to the service from his house in Philli- 
more Place? Doubtless the artist was more 
invent on the service at Kensington than in his 
Curly and struggling days, when in his father’s 
Kurk he studied the faces of the congregation to 





his picture of “ Pitlessie Fair.” 

The tomb-stones and graves of Kensington 
remind us of some who filled wide circles with 
their influence; but the great. men of the parish 
are buried elsewhere. In front of the pulpit is 


kinswoman of the once celebrated Flora Mac- 
donald, who assisted Charles Edward Stuart in 
his escape from Scotland after the battle of Cul- 
loden. There are no Jacobites in Kensington now; 
no toasts are given “ to the king over the water,” 
and perhaps not one of the parishioners recalls, 
even once a year, the enthusiasm formerly excited 
by the name of Flora Macdonald. 

What shall we say about Thomas Wright, buried 
here in 1776? Read his epitaph, and learn how 
urigraciously he takes leave of the world, and in 
verse too— 

Farewell, yain world ; Fve had enough of thea!” 


is the first line. . Perhaps the world had also had 

enough of Thomas Wright. He gives the reader of 

his epitaph a bit of terse advice in the sixth litie— 
**Go home, and see, there’s something to be done,” 


This is so true that we take Thomas at his word, 
and leave him. 

What a cry of bitter sorrow is heard from the 
tomb of Francisco Bianchi, who died 1810 “of 
grief” for the death of his little daughter, Caroline 
Nelson Bianchi. The father’s idol was but five 
years old, and the fall of the fair image crushed 
his heart ! 

Two of the vicars buried here demand a passing 
notice: Dr. John Jortin and Martin Madan. The 
former is well known by his “ Life of Erasmus,” 
and “Remarks upon Ecclesiastical History.” If 
“discourses” and “sermons” can perpetuate a 
name, then Dr. Jortin has a fair chance from the 
seven volumes published after his death. Madan 
had not the literary fame of Jortin, but the elo- 
quence of his preaching at the Lock Hospital won 
for him a popularity which he lost by advocating 
polygamy. People will sometimes bear much 
froma favourite preacher; but a plurality of 
wives! this was really too much. 

Besides those who are connected with the 
church as worshippers, or who have found a 
burial there, we might mention many who. once 
lived within the sound of its bells, and added to 
the splendour of “the old Court Suburb.” Some 
of these must often have formed part of the 
congregation, on Sundays at least. Kensington 
Square had in former times a notable circle of 
its own. 

Bishop Hough, who opposed, as president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, the illegal attempt of 
James II. to crush the liberties of the Fellows, 
lived in the same square, and a house in the south- 
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west corner was occupied by Dr. Herring, Bishop 
of Bangor, and afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. This residence was subsequently, for a 
short time, the home of the famous Talleyrand, 
before his name had become a magical word in 
politics. 

Other remarkable houses, standing in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the church, might 
claim a notice if our limited space allowed. In 
one large mansion at the entrance of the village, 
called Kensington House, lived the French pet of 
Charles II., Louisa De Querouaille, Duchess of 
Portsmouth, and ancestress of the Dukes of Rich- 
mond. The people called her “baby-face,” and it 





was “ baby-face” who suggested the sudden calling 
in of a Roman Catholic priest to administer the 
sacrament to the dying king. The house after. 
wards became a school, kept by James Elphin. 
stone, the friend of Dr. Johnson, who sometimes 
dined here with the “master.” It was subse. 
quently a boarding-house, and is now devof€d 
to the reception of lunatics. 

New Kensington Church may never have a 
second Newton within its walls, but it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that the parishioners of a 
future age will be able to point toa long roll of 
bright names, as great even as those connected 
with the past history of the old church. 








“AMEN.” 


E commoner any phrase may be in 

popular use, the more desirable is a 

clear and ample comprehension of its 

meaning and associations; otherwise, 

the frequency of its repetition only 
serves to multiply ambiguous and unedifying im- 
pressions onthe mind. Probably there is scarcely a 
devotional term oftener on the lips than the word 
Amen—a word which, in the mouth of God, is a 
promise; on the lips of man, a prayer. It is one 
of those sacred original Hebraisms which have 
passed without translation into many languages, 
as if there was a power, a sweetness, and even 
sanctity in it, as one of the names Divine which 
Christendom honoured and reverenced, like the ark, 
which was not to be touched, nor translated from 
place to place in any ordinary manner. Its equi- 
valent in Hebrew, as it is written in its inspired 
translation in Rev. iii. 14, is “ faithful or true.” 
Some writers suppose the word to have been formed 
from the Hebrew initial letters of the sentence, 
Adoni melech neeman—i.e., “ My Lord, the faithful 
King;” and its signification renders the conjecture 
not improbable. The use of the word is sanctioned 
by the highest and holiest authority, having been 
taught us by our blessed Lord. Its relation to 
prayer, closing with its expression of confidence in 
God’s love and faithfulness “to grant all these 
things that ye have prayed for,” our Lord also 
taught, when, at the end of his own beautiful 
model-prayer, he taught his disciples to say 
“Amen.” And as he said it, even in its phonetic 
sound, as well as its confiding sense, the Church 
has retained it, perpetuating and repeating the 
echo of the Mediator’s sweet and gracious lesson 
at the end of all her litanies. Thus it has come 
down to us in company with the untouched 
and untranslated tones of “ Hallelujah” and “ Ho- 
sannah,” “Bethlehem,” “ Nazareth,” “ Siloam,” 
“Gethsemane,” “Gabbatha,” and “ Golgotha,” 





like sacred things which were to survive as the 
articulate emblems of Him whose Messiah-history 
they traced, and which, like him, should be “the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

The Jewish rabbis, who deemed the utterance of 
this sacred word equivalent to the most solemn 
oath, taught three rules for the expression of 
Amen:—1l. That it be not hastily and rapidly 
enunciated, but in a distinct and serious voice. 
2. That it be not louder than the tone of him that 
blesses. 3. That it be uttered in faith, with a full 
persuasion that God would bless them, and hear 
their prayers. 

It was their maxim that the gates of heaven are 
opened to him who answers, Amen, with all his 
might. We know that “all the promises of God 
are yea and Amen (but only) in Christ Jesus” 
(2 Cor. i. 20). And for that man whose prayerful 
Amen is the real expression of a sincere, en- 
lightened, humble confidence in the faithfulness 
of God in Christ “to usward that believe,” his 
Amen is the devout indication of a soul included 
in the covenant promise: ‘“ Whoso offereth praise 
glorifieth me: and to him that ordereth his con- 
versation aright will I show the salvation of 
God” (Ps. 1. 23). 

In the earlier and heartier days of the Christian 
Church, the people’s responses in the public litur- 
gies were so loud and lifted up, that St. Jerome 
says, “At Rome, when the people made their 
answers, their Amen resounded like the thunder 
of heaven!” 

We propose in this paper to urge the systematic 
observance of the Amen duty—the Amen prayer, 
the Amen assent of faith, the Amen character of 
Christ, the Amen covenant of God. Briefly 
reviewing the uses of the word in Holy Scripture, 
we lay the foundation of its sacred sense and 
characteristics on the fact, first, that it is a title, if 
not @ name, of our blessed Lord and Saviour. 
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Thus, in Rev iii. 14, when the special heed and 
reverence of the Church of Laodicea is invoked to 
the testimony about to be addressed to her, it is 
prefaced with the allegation: “These things saith 
the Amen, the faithful and true witness”—#.e., 
the Lord Jesus, the messenger of the messages to 
all the churches, and of whom Isaiah (Ixv. 16) 
speaks, when, predicting the still future glories of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, he affirms that, “he 
who blesses himself in the earth shall bless himself 
in the God of truth (or in the Amen God); and he 
that sweareth in the earth shall swear by the God 
of truth (or by the Amen God); because the 
former troubles are forgotten, and because they 
are hid from mine eyes.” The prophet represents 
Messiah as contemplating the happy and holy 
period when “all the promises of God shall 
(indeed) be yea and Amen in Christ Jesus”— 
when the toils, troubles, and trials of the pilgrim 
Church shall be consummated in the second advent 
of her Mediator, and the Captain of her salva- 
tion” pronounce the fulfilled glory of all his 
gracious promises, as it is written, “He which 
testifieth these things saith, Surely I come quickly; 
Amen.” So be it—so be all the covenants of God 
completed—so be my kingdom established—my 
glory fill the earth—the Church of my elect be 
gathered and glorified. 

In prophetic view of these ultimate triumphs of 
the Mediator, David associates his own believing 
hopes and expectations, and bursts forth into 
some of his most gorgeous imagery and sanc- 
tified enthusiasm, chanting, in the loftiest strains 
of Zion, “ Blessed be the Lord God, the God 
of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. 
And blessed be his glorious name for ever: 
and‘let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory; Amen, and amen.” And then, as if that 
“perfect consummation” left him nothing else to 
pray for, the enraptured seer adds, “The prayers 
of David the son of Jesse are ended” (Ps, lxxii. 
18-20). David generally duplicates the term, 
as, in Ps. xli. 18: “Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel from everlasting, and to everlasting. 
Amen, and Amen.” Nor was it confined to David ; 
for we learn from 1 Chron. xvi. 36 that when he 
celebrated the translation of the ark from the 
house of Obed-Edom to the Tabernacle in Jeru- 
salem, Asaph, with the Levites, sang David’s 
psalm: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel for 
ever and ever. And all the people said, Amen, and 
praised the Lord.” In like manner, St. John 
represents “the four beasts and the four and 
twenty elders” overcome by the weight of glory 
and majesty which crowded into the vision of the 
final victories of the Redeemer, as if unable to 
breathe a word more than “Amen” (Rev. v. 14); 
and after this, in chap. vii. 9th and following verses : 
“These are the hundred and forty-four thousand 





of the tribes of Israel, and after them the great 
multitude, which no man could number, and all the 
angels standing about the throne, and the elders, 
and the four beasts saying, Amen: blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and might, be unto our God for ever.” 
And John himself adds, as if his enraptured 
spirit, exhausted with excess of light and revela- 
tion, could utter no more, “Amen!” He heard 
the sweet word chanted in the harmonies of 
heaven, and breathed it back again in prayer, like 
a returning echo—* Amen !” 

As the title of Christ, then, let the “Amen” to our 
prayers habitually remind us of him in whom, and 
through whom, all the promises are yea and Amen 
—who has associated the title with his incarnate 
history and mediatorial office in the proclamation: 
“T am he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I 
am alive for evermore, Amen” (Rey. i.18). Thus 
let us conclude our prayers in the name and “ truth 
as it is in Jesus”—let us endeavour to sympathise 
with the glowing enthusiasm of the apocalyptic 
prophet in Patmos, when he ascribed “unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father . - glory and dominion for 
ever andever. Amen” (Rev. i. 5,6); or, throwing 
forward the realising views of faith, let us recog- 
nise, by its mystic evidence of things not seen, 
“the glorious verity and expectation of the 
Church :” “ Behold, he cometh with clouds; and 
every eye shall see him, and they also who pierced 
him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him. Even so, Amen” (Rev. i. 7). 
In these two latter passages the word is used in 
a sense combining the affirmative with the suppli- 
catory, which is the second association in the 
mind we proceed to notice, as in Rev. xxii. 20: 
“ He (i.e., the Lord) which testifieth these things 
saith, Surely I come quickly;” and it is St. 
John’s affirmative response and prayer: “ Amen. 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” In other passages 
the word appears to be both affirmative and 
eucharistic: as, in Rom. i. 25, “The Creator, who 
is blessed for ever. Amen;” and (chap. ix. 5) “of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who 
is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen!” While 
the word thus implies an affirmative in supplication 
and thanksgiving, it also involves the utterance 
of the wish or desire of the mind, that the prayer 
which it concludes may be granted, and is actually 
and sincerely adopted, as the real and longed-for 
desire of our hearts. This is its obvious sense at 
the end of the Lord’s Prayer, as taught by our 
Lord, and St. Paul’s prayer, in Rom. xv. 33+ 
“ Now the God of peace be with you all. Amen!” 
and in his benediction, in 2 Cor. xiii. 14: 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
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Ghost, be with you all. Amen—i.e.: May it 
be so! God grant it! for it is a valedic- 
tory term, a farewell prayer, that leaves its 
implored benison and benefits to His bestowal to 
whom its filial sacrifice is offered, and commends 
itself and brethren “to God, and to the word of his 
grace, which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them that are sanc- 
tified.” 

Agreeably with the connection which the 
apostle draws between supplications, prayers, in- 
tercessions, and “ giving of thanks,” Amen further 
implies a grateful spirit: as, in Rom. xi. 36, “For 
of him, and through him, and to him, are all things: 
to whom be glory forever. Amen:” and again 
(Rom. xvi. 27): “To God only wise, be glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen.” Hence 
the apostle’s argument against public prayers in 
“an unknowntongue” is founded upon its exclusion 
of the gratitude of the unlearned; as no man can 
be grateful for a favour which he does not know, 
nor understand, as he argues: “How shall he 
that occupieth the room of the unlearned say Amen 
at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth 
not what thou sayest?” implying the duty and 
the custom of assenting with a thankful Amen, 
where the blessing predicated was understood. 

We have to bless God that the medizeval “ bar- 
barianism” of a liturgy “in a language not under- 
stood of the people” has been abolished from the 
English ritual, rescuing for the people the sacred 
rights of affirming with Jesus to the Samaritan: 
“We know what we worship.” The thoughtless, 
insensible, and uninquiring among us may still 
bring their mechanical oblations to the altar of 
“an unknown God,” but it is not for want of a 
clear, open, vernacular teaching of his word and 
attributes. It may suit the purpose of some, like 
Pilate, to inscribe the cross “in Hebrew, in Greek, 
and in Latin;” itis enough for us to publish to the 
people, in “their own tongue wherein they were 
born,” that “this is Jesus the King of the Jews,” 
by faith in whom “they may be justified from all 
things, from which they could not be justified by 
the law of Moses,” nor by any other law; “for if 
there had been a law given which could have 
given life, verily (or Amen, no doubt), righteous- 
ness should have been by the law. But the 
Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given 
to them that believe” (Gal. iii. 21, 22). Our Amen 
blesses God that unto us is this grace given, 
“that we should believe in our hearts, and confess 
with our mouths, the Lord Jesus, and be saved.” 

A third sense attached to Amen in Scripture 

s indicative of the consent of the people to the 
lenunciations of the curse, and to the acceptance 
' the blessings of God. Thus, in Deut. xxvii., 
‘hen the tribes are divided upon the mounts 





BHbal and Gerizim to hear the Divine anathemay 
on the sins then denounced, it is emphatically 
enjoined, that after each clause “all the people 
shall say, Amen,” (7.¢.) in admission of the right. 
eousness and justice of God in so visiting the 
transgressions there defined. 

With this inspired formulary, our Lord fre. 
quently introduced his declarations of wrath or 
promises of grace, at one time saying, “ Verily 
(or Amen) I say unto you, It shall be more toler. 
able for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than 
for you” (Luke x. 14); and, at another time, 
“Verily (or Amen) I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me” (Matt. xxv, 
40). It was the commonest phrase on the lips of 
our blessed Lord in all his teachings. It seemed 
like a favourite, as well as familiar word, or else 
he designedly used it in that solemn sense in 
which the Jews had been taught to use it, and in 
which it was his will his Church should continue 
its use to the end of time. 

Throughout St. John’s Gospel, and in that one 
only, our Lord prefaces any statement of peculiar 
solemnity, or to which he would attract particular 
attention, with azn and apuny doubled, as in the very 
frequent form of “ Verily, verily, I say unto you.” 
No one in the New Testament, except our Lord 
himself, uses Amen at the beginning of a sentence; 
but in the sense of a solemn attestation to the 
truth of their records, all the four Gospels and the 
book of Revelation conclude with Amen. The 
Hebrews end the five books of the Psalms, ac- 
cording to their distribution, with Amen. The 
Greek, the Latin, the English, and other churches 
terminate their litanies with Amen; and thus, 
after this manner, “The holy Church throughout 
all the world doth acknowledge Thee, the Father 
everlasting; also Thine honourable, true, and only 
Son.” 

Finally, as “when Ezra blessed the Lord, the 
great God, all the people answered, Amen, Amen, 
with lifting up their hands” (Neh. viii. 6), so let 
us lift up our hearts in the same venerable and 
devout formulary. Let not the word be whispered, 
as if we doubted, disparaged, or were ashamed of 
the sentiments and truths to which it pledges our 
assent; nor be omitted altogether, as if, like 
Gallio, we “cared for none of these things,” but 
let it operate like the watch-bell, rung at frequent 
intervals at night by the watchman, which indi- 
cates himself awake and at his post, to keep our 
attention from flagging, heavily, listlessly, and 
sleepily at our prayers. Let our earnest, audible, 
intelligent tone evince the spiritual attitude of 
men who “pray with the spirit, and with the 
understanding also,” may we appropriate each 
passing prayer by this self-connecting link of 
sympathy and communion, make the confessions, 
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supplications, intercessions, praises, and thanks- 
givings all our own, by this hearty expression of 
concurring faith and fellow-feeling with them, and 
so shall the public liturgies be as closely and dis- 


tinctly our own personal devotions, as if they 
had been breathed in the solitudes of the closet, 
where no ear heard them but our own and 
God’s 








THE OLDEST BIBLE IN THE WORLD. 


T is something to have been the discoverer 

I, of the famous Koh-i-noor diamond, the 

\@ most precious gem in existence. But to 

some minds it will appear no less honour- 

able to have been the discoverer of the 

oldest copy of the Holy Scriptures in the world. 

This honour belongs to one now famous in the 

literary and theological world, Constantine Tis- 

chendorf, whose labours in the cause of the Greek 

of the Old and New Testament have long made 

his name a leading one among those who love the 

purity of the text of the Book on which they build 
their hope. 

Strange to say, itis only within the last eight 
years that Europe has known the most ancient 
written copy of the Bible which the Western 
Church now possesses. For no less than 1,500 
years the book had lain, carefully preserved, in- 
deed, but inadequately valued, amidst the moulder- 
ing manuscripts of an eastern society of monks. 
The story of the finding of this precious biblical 
treasure has only recently been given to the 
public, and our readers doubtless will be interested 
in a brief sketch of what Dr. Tischendorf has done 
in connection with the now famous Sinaitic manu- 
script. 

Dr. Tischendorf when a very young man made 
aname for himself by theological essays, which 
were published in 1839, and the success of which 
induced him in that year to devote himself to the 
important, but comparatively neglected, task of 
correcting the Greek Testament, so as, if possible, 
to discover, by comparing together the most 
ancient manuscripts, the very words which the 
apostles wrote. We need scarcely say that no 
Christian reader ought to rest satisfied with an 
imperfect text, if a more perfect one can possibly 
beattained by careful study. So, at least, it seemed 
to this German student, who immediately set 
about comparing together all the old copies of the 
New Testament which he could find in the libraries 
of Rome, Paris, Berlin, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. 

But, like many another scholar, Dr. Tischendorf 
was a man of very moderate means, in conse- 
quence of which he often found difficulty in 
making the long journeys required by his labours 
of comparing distant documents. He, doubtless, 
sometimes found liberal aid in the grants made 


him by the Saxon and other governments; but 





these grants he was obliged to eke out by labouring 
as a writer or tutor from place to place. Some 
idea of the distance travelled by him in his 
journeys may be gained when we name some of 
the countries and cities visited by him in his 
search for ancient MSS. In 1843 he visited 
Holland, England, and Switzerland. He then 
toured through Florence, Venice, Modena, Milan, 
Verona, and Turin. In 1844 he pushed to the 
East, visiting Egypt and the Coptic convents of 
the lLybian desert, Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Smyrna, the isle of Patmos, 
Beyrout, Constantinople, Athens. Then, calling 
at Vienna and Munich, he returned to Leipzig. 
This journey cost the student 5,000 thalers. 

But it. was well-spent money, hard come by as 
it was in various ways, for during the course of 
this journey, at the Convent of St. Catherine, on 
Mount Sinai, Dr. Tischendorf discovered what 
he terms “the pearl of all his researches.” In 
visiting the library of this monastery, May, 1844, 
he perceived, in the middle of the great hall, a 
basket full of old parchments, among which a 
large part of a copy of the Old Testament in 
Greek was found, which seemed to Dr. Tischen- 
dorf the oldest he had ever seen. He was given 
a few sheets of the book freely enough by the 
liberal monks, but he displayed so much joy at 
his new possession that the jealous fraternity 
resolved to give him no more, perceiving that 
they possessed a value hitherto quite unknown 
to their owners. 

Obliged to turn his back on the remainder of 
the treasure, the scholar did not forget, in a 
distant land, the basket of vellum over which his 
mouth had watered. With the pertinacity which 
marks a real student, he planned for no less than 
fourteen years how he could gain possession of the 
whole. In the meantime he made a second un- 
successful visit to the Sinai convent—unsuc- 
cessful, that is, in the attempt to re-discover the 
original documents, for his labours were partially 
rewarded by meeting with several important 
Arabic MSS. His intermediate years were not 
wasted, for he succeeded, from time to time, 
in adding materially to our stock of manuscripts 
of parts of the Bible. 

In 1858, after much negotiation with various 
learned bodies and governments, the Czar of 


Russia equipped Dr. Tischendorf for a third 
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journey to Mount Sinai, where he arrived in 
January, 1859. For some weeks he pored over 
one dusty folio after another, in a manner which 
made some of the simple friars marvel whether 
he had resolved to make his diet, like the moth, 
on the mouldering tomes of antiquity. The very 
evening before the day he had determined to set 
off home, believing his search to be unavailing, he 
had a walk with the steward: of the convent, who 
afterwards, taking him to his own cell, said, “TI, 
too, have read a copy of the Old Testament in 
Greek;” whereupon, taking down from a shelf 
a bundle covered with red cloth, he handed it to 
the stranger, who, opening it, at a glance saw 
that it contained, not only the Old Testament of 
which he was in search, but the whole of the New 
Testament also, in the most ancient characters, 
together with two other treatises in Greek, which 
were never joined with the Bible since the time of 
the Emperor Constantine the Great, about 325 or 
350 years after Christ. The joy of the traveller 
cannot be told. He knew that at that instant he 
held in his hands the most precious biblical 
treasure in existence—the oldest known copy of 
the Bible in the world. He hid his feelings better 
this time, and obtained leave to carry the Bible to 
his own room, where he gave way tosuch raptures 
as a lover may feel who has just returned to his 
affianced after an absence of years. The more he 
looked at the old pages, brown and crumpled, but 
bearing the square letters, traced by a hand 
which for more than fourteen centuries had lain 
in the tomb, the more did he covet and long for 
the book. Though the night was late and cold, 
he sat down to copy out one of the additional 
treatises, the Epistle of Barnabas, a complete Greek 
copy of which had not previously been known; 
and his thoughts went back to the time when 
this very copy had laid opea on the desk of some 
primitive church, about the year when the Nicene 
Creed was first drawn up by the Catholic bishops, 
under the presidency of Constantine. 

But to find the MS. was one thing, to carry it 
away was another. No one knew this better than 
Dr. Tischendorf, who spent, in consequence, a 
considerable period in journeying between Sinai 
and Cairo, where the prior happened to be, and 
in sending a messenger back on a camel to the 
convent bearing the prior’s order to return with 
the coveted parcel. At Cairo, beneath a sultry 
sky, and with aching temples, Dr. Tischendorf 
actually copied out no less than 110,000 lines of 
obscure and nearly faded Greek writing: a task 
which, if he had done nothing else, would suf- 
ficiently prove the enthusiasm wit which he was 
animated. 

But the great desire of his mind was to present 
the original itself to the Czar, which, after a repe- 
tition of delays and difficulties, the doctor was 





at length able to effect. Not until the 27th of Sep. 
tember did he attain his purpose, and on the 
19th of November, 1859, nearly a year after his 
departure for the East, Dr. Tischendorf presented 
to the Emperor, in the Winter Palace at Tsarkoe. 
Selo, his rich collection of old Greek, Syriac, Coptic, 
and Arabic MSS., amongst which the Sinaitic 
Bible shone like a crown. He then proposed to 
the Emperor that an edition of the book in fac. 
simile should be published at the Imperial cost, 
which should be regarded as one of the noblest 
undertakings in critical and biblical study. This 
proposal was favourably received, and in October, 
1862, the edition, in four folio volumes, was pre- 
sented by its editor to his Imperial patron. The 
book was given to the world at the thousandth 
annual celebration of the foundation of the Russian 
monarchy. 

We need scarcely say that to possess a copy 
of the Scriptures written 1,000 years before the 
Reformation—before the separation of the Eastern 
from the Latin Church—before Charlemagne 
and his German empire—before the growth of 
almost all the heresies which have disturbed the 
peace and unity of the Church so long; perhaps 
before the first of the four great councils which 
finally settled the creed of Christendom—is a fact 
of which the importance cannot be overrated. 

Previous to the finding of this copy, there was 
but one MS. of the New Testament known dating 
so far back as the fourth century, and in it several 
of the Epistles are wanting. This copy, next in 
antiquity and value to the Sinaitic, is the Vatican 
MS., long preserved in Rome, and over whose 
pages hungry scholars have given many a hasty 
glance, since it was long the custom to forbid 
all visitors to take copies of more than a verse 
or two. The fourth century gives us no copies 
of the Scriptures but these two. The next in 
age is the London Manuscript, in the British 
Museum, written probably at Alexandria, in tho 
fifth century, and presented to Charles I. by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 1628. Besides these, 
the only remaining one worthy to be placed, is the 
Paris MS., over which some atrocious mediaval 
scribe has written the treatises of one Ephrem 
Syrus. 

The two reasons of the high importance of this 
very early book are—first, that it enables scholars 
to arrive with great precision at a knowledge of 
the words of the Bible, as they were known and 
read so long ago as the fourth century. For our 
knowledge of these words we were till lately in- 
debted to one copy only—that referred to as lying 
among the treasures of the Vatican at Rome. The 
new Bibie—if we may term “new” the oldest 
in the world—is wonderfully similar, in almost 
every verse, to that Roman copy; and, by the 
help of these two, together with the few others 























‘*Here do the maidens love to rest, 
And watch the sails that they know best.”—p. 490. 
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which come nearest to them in time, we are 
gradually being enabled to discover, as nearly as 
possible, what flowed—word for word—from the 
pens of John and Paul, Matthew and Luke, James 
and Mark, Peter and Jude, and thus to possess a 
certainty—which we could not have if these two 
oldest copies had never met the gaze of scholars 
—of the true text of the Scriptures. 

The other great reason of the importance 
of this discovery is, that we are able to turn 
round to infidels and sceptics and say—‘ You 
have sometimes accused us of falsifying or chang- 
ing our Scriptures. What will you say when we 
produce, from the dusty piles of an eastern con- 
vent, an unknown copy, which, when compared 





with our previous ones, is found to agree, chapter 
by chapter, and verse by verse, and, for the most 
part, word by word, with the books we had 
before? Does not doubt itself die before such 
an evidence that 300 years, or less, after the death 
of our Saviour, the Christian Bible was just what 
it is to-day?” 

All honour, then, to Dr. Tischendorf for hig 
steady zeal, persevering labours, and _ brilliant 
success—a success which has made many another 
scholar feel somewhat jealous; but which has, at 
the same time, added a pillar to the Christian 
faith, just at the moment when unbelievers said it 
was needed most. “ Her fowndations are sure.” 

G. R. Wrxnxz. 








FROM O'ER THE SEA. 


I. 
HE blue waves frisk and curl and play, 

J And kiss the shore of the basking bay; 
The sun sails on in a barque of gold, 
Which bright waves mirror a thousandfold; 

But all the light is drear to me, 
Till he shall come from o’er the sea, 


The fishermen ply with shout and song, 
The children gambol all day long, 
The skylark frets his tuneful throat, 
The seagulls merrily whirl and float; 
But all the mirth is drear to me, 
Till he shall come from o’er the sea. 


Here do the maidens love to rest, 
And watch the sails that they know best; 
Each at morn to her labour goes, 
Each at night finds sure repose; 
But day and night are alike to me, 
Till he shall.come from o’er the sea. 





Ir. 
The muttering sky is thunder-cast, 
The black waves boil as the gale goes past; 
The buoy-bell rings with a gurgling moan, 
And all the shore is dark and lone. 
Oh that unheard my prayer may be, 
That he should come from o’er the sea. 


A wreck! a wreck! the men fly fast; 

My voice shall pierce the seethe and blast; 

I see afar the swaying sail, 

That bends and rends before the gale. 
The boat goes down! O God, that he 
Should come to me from o’er the sea! 


The waves are blue, the storm is o’er, 

And bright and glad the busy shore; 

My heart is light as the sunny waves, 

That make a grave, and a thousand graves ; 
For I know, when God shall call to me, 


I shall go to one beyond the Sea, B 








THE HALF-SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “MARK WARREN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ELEN was picking her way, through mud 
: | and mire, from the abode of Mrs. Hector 
Chillingham. 
: She was not down-hearted, either, this 
brave, good Helen. True, she was tired, 
wn the roads were muddy, and her late interview 
with Mrs. Chillingham had not been of an encour- 
aging nature. Still, she was not down-hearted. 
She walked steadily on, till she reached the city. 
It was curious to see how eagerly she looked in at 
the shop-windows, in order to find some delicacy that 
would come within her means, and that her sick 
father could fancy. Her little stock of money must 
be husbanded with extreme economy. It would soon 





make to itself wings, and fly away. There was the 
rent; there was the coal; there were all the varied 
necessaries and items which render housekeeping, 
even on the most limited scale, expensive. The 
income, even with Helen’s earnings, was a mere 
pittance. 

Soon her satchel began to grow very heavy. She 
had bought a little piece of meat—ah! the price of 
meat was terrible! God help the poor!—and she 
had indulged in a few ripe luscious grapes. Her 
father’s parched lips had been longing for them many 
a day; and now she would put them on the few bay- 
leaves she had with them, and carry them up to him 
in triumph, How pleased he would be; and how 
happy these little things made her! 
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It would not be right, or kind, or true, if, during 
the whole day, she had not thought of Joyce. 
Nor would it be natural if she had not felt deep 
anxiety as to the result of the interview he was 
to have with his employer. Helen hoped, earnestly 
and with all her soul, that his hopes, their hopes— 
for one could have no interest apart from the other— 
that their hopes might be realised. But she was too 
well trained: and disciplined to indulge wild and 
romantic dreams on the subject. Her own immediate 
duty was plain,—to abide by her father to the last— 
to keep in the straight course, the path her hea- 
venly Father had marked out for her, and leave the 
rest. 

Beautiful was the look of faith and trust which 
she cast upward. Yes, there, beyond the sky, was 
the anchor of Helen’s soul !—and it was an anchor 
sure and steadfast. 

It was a weary half mile from the city to Helen’s 
home: but at length she entered the sitting-room, 
pale and jaded, and laid her satchel on the 
table. 

“Tam glad you be come back, Miss Helen,” said 
old Susan, significantly. 

Dolores was dressing for dinner, an occupation in 
which she found daily solace. Presently, she would 
emerge in the blue net gown, and the necklace, and 
all the rest of the finery; consequently, the invalid 
was alone. 

Helen threw aside her shaw] and bonnet, arranged 


the grapes on an old-fashioned dish, which she took 
from the cupboard—very tempting they looked, 
nestling on the green leaves—and in an incredibly 
short space of time found her way up-stairs. 

“Helen,” said the invalid, feebly, as her kind, 
thoughtful face appeared by his side— Helen, it 
does not signify; you must not leave me.” 


She bent over him; she arranged his pillows by a 
few skilful touches, making them soft as down; she 
laid straight the bed-clothes, and then brought 
forward her delicacies. 

“See, dear papa,” 
grapes for you.” 

“Oh, Helen! givethem tome. Howl have longed!” 
and his parched lips revelled eagerly in the cool, 
luscious juice. 

She smiled, as she stood looking at him. It was a 
smile of pure content, which no Mrs. Chillingham 
could alloy. 

“It is a long day since I enjoyed anything so much 
as that, Helen.” 

She laid her hand softly on his. His hand was hot 
and feverish ; hers was cool and pleasant. He liked 
the touch of Helen’s hand. 

“T hope you have not brought home any more 
work, Helen.” 

“No, papa.” 

“That is right. I must have you with me always. 
Dolores, dear child, is not quite old enough. And, 
Helen, perhaps it will not be for long. No; I begin 
to think, now,” he repeated, with an air of mournful 
resignation, “it wiJl not be for long!” 


said she, “here are some 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tue warehouse belonging to Anthony Morris and 
Co., manufacturers, was the largest, the noisiest, 
and the busiest in the city. It reached down the 
whole side of the street—Bishop Street, as you 
might see written up at the corner. It was seven 
storeys high, and from the top windows you might 
have caught a glimpse of green fields in the distance, 
looking, over the heads of all the houses in the 
city. Isay might, because no one could see far, in any 
direction, for the smoke. That great manufacturing 
city was a famous place for smoke. 

Had you passed down Bishop Street at one o’clock, 
you would have met a stream of men and women, 
enough to people a parish. These were the work- 
people employed by Anthony Morris, and who were 
going home to their dinners. 

All kinds of business went on at the vast ware- 
house in Bishop Street. It was a depét for different 
kinds of goods—a general warehouse it was called. 
Fancy articles, shawls, woollen comforters, hosiery of 
every description, were sent forth from thence. By 
the manufacture of these things Anthony Morris had 
made his fortune. His goods were sent far and 
wide. The name of Morris was a familiar word in 
those parts, and was always associated with the idea 
of wealth, and also of stability. 

Among the vast number of persons who gained a 
livelihood out of the resources of Morris and Co., was 
Joyce Meridale. He had been in the employ of the 
firm exactly a year and a half. The position he held 
was @ subordinate one. He had accepted it only on 
condition of a better opening being soon made for 
him; and this better opening had been as good as 
promised by Anthony Morris. 

*“ Crawfort will resign before long, and then we 
shall put you in your right place,” he had said. 
“Only have patience.” 

Joyce had had patience; and now, it was popularly 
rumoured that his patience was about to be re- 
warded. Every one in the establishment, in Bishop 
Street, regarded him as the successor of Mr. Craw- 
fort. 

Joyce had taken a walk round the house, that he 
fancied would be his own, ere he came to business that 
morning. It was a pleasant dwelling, though some- 
what out of repair. Its present tenant was a bachelor, 
and cared little for his home, save as a place to put 
his head in. Joyce did not mind the house being out 
of repair. All would be right when Helen came there ! 

Joyce was very imaginative, and far more im- 
pulsive than she was. His fancy took great strides 
into the future. He even pictured to himself Helen’s 
serene face looking out of the window. 

That dreary winter’s day was made quite bright 
and genial by his expectations, and his visions. As 
time sped on, and the day wore away, he began to 
wonder why he was not sent for to the private 
apartment of Anthony Morris. This private apart- 
ment was well known to him. He had been into it 
often and often. It was a pleasant room, with a 
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somewhat worn easy chair by the fire, a table and 
desk, and, in the corner, an iron safe. 

It was getting late. Joyce glanced uneasily at the 
clock. Still there was one comfort: it was pay-day. 
On which account, he must of necessity see Anthony 
Morris. Be that as it might, Anthony Morris did 
not seem in any particular hurry to see him; and 
“Hopeful Joyce,” as he was called, began to feel 
depressed. 

Five o’clock struck. Then again the whole work- 
ing population of the warehouse flocked forth into 
the streets. They were going home te tea. 

Anthony Morris dined at six. Very soon the man 
of business, as simple in his habits as when he slept 
under the counter in another man’s premises, and 
was in another man’s employ, would lock up his 
room, put the key in his pocket, and trudge out to 
look for the omnibus. He did not choose the car- 
riage and pair, in which his lady wife loved to 
dazzle the eyes of the citizens, to come into 
Bishop Street. 

Joyce knew all these little details, and his heart 
misgave him, Surely, Anthony Morris meant to keep 
his word. Surely, he meant to deal truly by him. 

“He has promised it to me, again and again,” 
thought Joyce,:as he stood in the deserted room. 
“Nothing could be plainer.” Then he thought of 
Helen, and grew desperate. “If he does not send 
for me, I will go to him,” he continued to think. 

What had taken place that day in the private 
apartment of Anthony Morris was as difficult to 
guess at as what was going on in the stars. 

Joyce, however, alternating between hope and fear, 
walked slowly forward. Still walking on undecided, 
and for once unhappy, he met a clerk. The light 
heart of Joyce bounded within him. His hopes rose 
again, to the very clouds. The clerk was coming to 
invite him to the presence of Anthony Morris. 

He hurried on, eager and excited, leaving the 
clerk far behind. Very soon, he found himself at 
the well-known door, with the words “ Mr. Morris” 
painted in black letters upon it. Joyce opened 
the door without delay, and entered. It was time, 
and more than time, that he and his employer should 
come to an understanding with each other. 

Anthony Morris was a spare, wiry old man, with a 
face sensible enough, but which lacked cheerfulness. 
Somehow, the faces of the manufacturers in this over- 
worked city did lack cheerfulness. He was getting 
ready to go home. His great-eoat lay on the chair, 
and he was tying a comforter round his neck. 

“ Ah, Meridale, good evening to you.” 

“Geod evening, Mr. Morris.” 

“Miserable day it’s been to-day.” This was said 
as he drew the ends of the comforter round his 
neck. 

Joyce was silent. He had not made up his mind 
, yet whether the day would be miserable or not. 

There were no signs at present of the good fortune 
he was hoping for. 

“You would like to receive the account due to 
you, Meridale.” : 





Joyce was still silent. This was not what he 
wanted Anthony Morris to say. 

“T have made out the cheque. You will find it all 
right ;” and he held it to Joyce. 

Joyce received it mechanically. 

Anthony Morris took up his hat. He was not 
quite at his ease. He had carefully avoided meeting 
the eye of Joyce Meridale. 

“T am sorry,” he began, with the air of a man 
who wishes to get through a disagreeable duty—«I 
am sorry; but circumstances have happened—in 
fact,” added he, speaking more quickly, “I haye 
made other arrangements. I shall not require your 
services any longer, Mr. Meridale.” 

“Sir!” cried Joyce, turning pale, and utterly 
astounded. “Sir! Mr. Morris!” 

“T am sorry,” repeated the old man, who acted, 
throughout, as though the thing were forced upon 
him. Joyce was struck with this, even in the midst 
of his dismay. “Iam sorry; but, if you remember, 
there was no legal engagement entered into between 
us. It was a temporary accommodation to both of us.” 

Yes,” stammered Joyce, “yes ; but——” 

* Therefore I have, as I said before, made another 
arrangement.” 

“Stay!” cried Joyce, his face white with appre- 
hension, “stay! Mr. Morris, you are a man of 
honour. Where is the position you promised me? 
Whe is to be the successor of Mr. Crawfort ?” 

The old man was silent a moment. His eye still 
avoided that of Joyce. 

“T filled up that office this morning,” he replied 
at length. 

“This morning!” echoed Joyce. 

“Yes. It was expedient for me todo so. Believe 
me, I am very sorry.” There was a reluctance— 
even a sadness in his tone as he said it. 

“But,” cried Joyce, stung to the quick, “do you 
mean to say that I am not only disappointed, but 
dismissed—actually dismissed ?” 

“I am sorry, Mr. Meridale, but it is a fact. I 
have no further occasion for your services.” 

“What does this mean? Tell me the reason,” 
exclaimed Joyce. 

Another interval of silence. 

“T decline doing so, Mr. Meridale. Iam not re- 
sponsible to others for these things, I can employ 
whom I choose, and dismiss whom I choose,” replied 
Anthony Morris. He said it with the air of one who 
does not wish to be questioned any further, and, as 
he said it, he put on his hat. 

“Tam sorry to hurry you away, Mr. Meridale, but 
it is time to lock up. Good evening.” 

Joyce, stunned and bewildered, would have stayed 
in hopes of gleaning some fact which might throw 
light upon the mystery ;—a mystery, alas! not the 
first, which had wrapped him in its impenetrable 
folds. But it was useless to attempt further colloquy. 
There was that in Anthony Morris’s face which 
blankly forbade it. And Joyce went out into the 
streets, feeling for the moment as though he were 
a ruined man! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tas postman came with a loud double knock, at 
what was still called the postern-door of Cranstead 
Abbey. A glorious abbey it had been in olden 
time, and, for the matter of that, it. was glorious 
now. It stood, as was the usual custom with abbeys, 
jn its own rich fertile acres, and all around it was a 
walled-in garden; and beyond the garden, ornamental 
grounds, bordered by what had been the moat. It 
. was no moat now, but a clear, pleasant stream, to 
which the owners of Cranstead resorted for the re- 
creation of fishing. 

The walls of the abbey, where the robe of ivy did 
not cover them, looked black with age and weather ; 
it had stood for centuries. But it was a rare old 
place, too, with its stained windows, and beautiful 
arches spanning them aloft, and its terrace, and 
its noble cedars. Ah! there were hardly such to be 
found, in England, as the cedars of Cranstead Abbey! 

The Cranstead family had held possession of the 
abbey ever since the monks had been driven out, 
and that was in the time of Henry VIII. and the 

- suppression of monasteries. The Cransteads were 
staunch Protestants,—bless them for it! and they 
had kept the line of ancestry unbroken from 
generation to generation. The estate, of which the 
abbey and its rich appurtenances formed a part, 
was strictly entailed, and had passed from father 
to son ever since the memorable period alluded to. 


Vincent Cranstead—Squire Cranstead, as he was 
called—now sat in the seat of his ancestors, and 


was lord of the manor. After him, alas! there 
would be his only son; indeed, his only child, 
Archibald. I say, alas, for reasons that will be 
hereafter apparent. 

The squire and his lady were breakfasting, this 

winter’s morning, in what had once been the supe- 
tior’s parlour. It was a dark oak-panelled room, 
smaller, and, therefore, warmer than the other 
apartments. Very comfortable it looked, with its 
tich hangings to the windows, and the blazing fire 
in the old-fashioned grate—a grate supported by 
two lions couchant—and with a mantelpiece of stone, 
and the crest of the Cransteads carved upon it. 
. If the reader would like to know what the crest 
was, I will tell him. A sword sheathed, and this 
device, in Latin, of course: “God give us peace.” 
This was the motto of the Cransteads; and peace 
they had had, as far as I know to the contrary. 

The squire was getting an old man, and his hair 
was tinged with grey. As for his wife, her hair 
was white as snow. She did not attempt to conceal 
it, even in these days when, to read the advertise- 
ments, one would think that grey hair, and old age, 
too, might be banished from the world! She wore 
it in curls, as she had done in her youth, when, to 
judge from what was left by the hand of Time, she 
must have been very beautiful. But, after her 
marriage, some thirty years ago, a blight seemed to 
come over the lady of Cranstead Abbey. Her step 
lost its elasticity, her smile its cheerfulness. She 





grew reserved and cold, even to her nearest and 
dearest relatives. Yet, there appeared to be no reason 
forit. In all the county there was not such a devoted 
husband as Vincent Cranstead. 

She was leaning back in her chair, her tea un- 
tasted before her. She was dressed with her usual 
elegance ; she wore a morning robe of velvet trimmed 
with sable; the cap, that covered her white locks, 
was of point lace. A distinguished-looking person, 
but difficult to get on with, was the popular opinion 
in the neighbourhood. 

Squire Cranstead had just received his morning 
batch of letters, by the hand of the postman above 
mentioned. Several other epistles were brought in, 
and put before my lady; but she did not seem as 
if she cared to open them. She was, with one hand, 
caressing a little greyhound dressed in a scarlet 
jacket, and the other hand lay negligently in her 
lap. That air of languid indifference, peculiar to 
her, was by many persons set down to pride. 

“Any news this morning?” said she, at length, 
and without looking at her husband. 

He had finished his letters, and had again taken 
up the paper. 

“Why, yes, my dear; there is a letter from 
Archibald.” 

“ From Archibald ?” 

Yes.” 

Mrs. Cranstead glanced at the letter; which lay 
beside her husband. Then she said, with a stifled 
sigh, but yet with her old air of indifference, 
“ Nothing fresh, I suppose ?” 

“Why, yes; there is something fresh. He is 
come back, it seems.” 

“ Back to England?” 

“Yes; so he says. The letter is dated Work- 
stone.” 

Workstone was the great manufacturing city 
mentioned in the preceding chapters. It was a 
couple of miles distant from Cranstead Abbey. 

“Where is the letter ?” and she put out her hand, 

“Here it is, my dear; but I don’t think the 
perusal of it will afford you much satisfaction.” 

She read it through, without any remark, and 
then laid it on the table. A long silence followed, 
which continued during the time the breakfast- 
things were cleared away, and the fire, which 
had begun to fall into ruins, made up. The 
lady of Cranstead had not changed her position. 
She was reclining in her chair in languid indif- 
ference, Fido on her lap, and her only occupation 
that of drawing his ears through her fingers. The 
squire had wheeled his easy chair round to the fire, 
and was just opposite his wife. 

“ So he wants us to let him come home.” 

She did not answer. 

“‘He has been a sad trouble to us, this boy!” 

This boy was close upon twenty-one years of age. 
His portrait hung by the wall, just opposite my lady. 
The face told its own story. The lowering brow, 
sullen eyes, and sensual mouth did not yield much 
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promise, Yet the likeness was admirably correct: 
the very individual himself, with his evil tempers, 
reckless, habits, and sullen, brooding humours, stood 
out before you! One almost wonders his parents 
liked the picture to hang there! He had been a 
great torment to them, this only son. They had 
been compelled to get rid of him by sending him 
abroad; indeed, the squire had once made up his 
mind not to receive him at the abbey again, so 
grievous had been the misconduct of Archibald 
Cranstead. 

Anotherlongsilence followed the words of thesquire. 

Then the lady of Cranstead Abbey broke it. 

*T should let him come back, Vincent.” 

He had still the paper.in his hand, on pretence of 
reading it; now he laid it down, and looked thought- 
fully. into-the fire. 

“I should let him come,” continued the lady, with 
a touch of authority in her tone. 

Still he did not answer; he began to rub his chin 
softly, with his hand. 

“T should let him come back,” repeated she, for 
the third time. 

“Why, my dear, so I would, if——” 

“I know—I know! but, for all that, he is our 
only child, Vincent. He is the heir of Cranstead.” 
She gave a little shiver as she said it. 

He did not look at her, nor did he turn his eyes 





from their thoughtful gaze into the fire, when pre. 
sently he said, filling up the blank he had left— 
“Tf it were not for his brutal conduct, Florence 
think of having to suffer that again!” 

«But he says he will do better.” 

The squire shook his head incredulously. 

* Well, still I should let him come back; I don’t 
think those days will return, added she, after a 
moment’s pause, 

* We need not decide to-day,” he replied, gently. 

“T think I have decided, Vincent; and it is, to let 
him come.” 

Now, for the first time, he looked straight into 
her face. Their eyes met; and then his eyes sunk 
gradually before hers. 

“TI should write to-day, and answer that letter; 
and I will give orders about his room.” 

There was @ curious expression in her face; it was 
not tenderness, nor sorrow, nor anxiety, but it was a 
mixture of all three, and of something else, that 
one cannot describe. But she was altogether in- 
explicable, the lady of Cranstead Abbey. 

At this moment a servant entered the room with 
the card of a visitor, who had just rung at the bell 
of the abbey. 

The squire took the card and read aloud the words 
—“ Mr. Joyce Meridale.” 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE BROKEN PROMISE, 


HE curtains in Louisa’s room were drawn 
to keep out the morning sunshine, but 
the shutters were not closed. 

Louisa was not very ill; she had a 
= cold—nothing more. Her eyes watered 
a good deal, and her nose required constant atten- 
tion. She was well enough to like having her sister 
in the room to sit with her, and ill enough to be 
exceedingly cross and disagreeable. 

‘Marion, go out and tell Charlie he must not sing 
that way, at the top of his voice, over the house; 
he’s making my head ache.” 

Marion had run on twenty messages for her sister 
already, but she rose again from her chair inside the 
window-curtain, and went out. 

“Charlie, you are not to sing over the house !— 
Louisa says you are making her head ache.” 

Charlie was shouting the popular melody, “ Cheer, 
boys, cheer!” lustily, and stamping with his strong 
garden boots in the hall beneath, so he did not hear 
Marion’s voice. 

“Charlie, stop! stop, can’t you?” screamed Marion, 
over the stairs. 

“Cheer, boys, cheer! no time for idle sorrow!” 
continued joyful Charlie in the hall, still happily 
innocent of the voice over the banisters. 

“You must stop that noise!” said Marion, with a 
sudden rush down the staircase. There were six 
flights of stairs, but she went down them like a 
flash, and seized the culprit roughly by his*fat arm. 











“Why did you not stop when you heard me shout- 
ing to yon? You're the naughtiest boy I ever met!” 
and she jerked his wrist again. 

The poor little songster was completely shut up 
by the suddenness and fierceness of the attack; he 
gaped, and said nothing. 

“What were you making that noise for?” 

“TI was singing a song for my rabbit!” Poor 
Charlie’s jocund tune was giving place rapidly to 
something like a sob. 

“Singing a song for your what?” asked Marion, 
glancing round the hall, in one-corner of which a 
little brown rabbit was puckered up, looking exceed- 
ingly frightened. “You must just come up straight. 
with me now, and stay quiet, for I can’t run up and 
down-stairs after you any more.” 

“Just let me catch my bunny,” pleaded Charlie, 
dragging from her grasp. 

*“Where did you get it?” 

“Joey found it in the field, and gave it to 
me. He says it’s a baby rabbit. Do let me catch 
it!” 

Marion was not really unkind. She released the 
chubby hand, and assisted in the chase. Round and 
round the hall they went, round and round ran the 
baby rabbit, with his white tail up in the air, and his 
black nose twitching. Charlie squealed again, and 
Marion laughed. They upset the hall chairs, they 
fell on their knees and noses, they got up again, and 
wheeled round in pursuit, But, at the very moment 
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they had pinned the “baby” in the corner, Anne 
the housemaid, appeared at the head of the stair- 


“Miss Marion, Miss Louisa bids me say you're 
killing her with the noise you’re making; and you’re 
to bring Master Charlie up to her room at once.” 

Louisa was the elder sister, and Marion did not 
often dispute her authority; so, the rabbit being 
secured in Charlie’s holland pinafore, they went 
up-stairs. 

“There, put him sitting on a chair, and do stay 
quiet-—my head is splitting!” cried Louisa, testily, 
turning her face to the wall. 

Charlie did not like sitting on a chair in a dark 
room, and the corners of his mouth went down dole- 
fully. 
I 0 let me get down, Looey,” he pleaded, softly, 
“J promise I won’t make a noise. Do, please, Looey; 
Iwant to play with my rabbit.” 

“No, you must stay where you are. I know how 
you keep your promises.” 

So poor Charlie sat on his chair, with tears stream- 
ing down the little face, which had been so happy 
and jolly a moment ago. He could not see his 
ribbit’s bright eyes: he could only feel it panting 
on his knees, or poking its nose in his pinafore. 

Louisa grew more restless. She sat up in her bed, 
and tossed her hair off her face. 

“Go down, Marion, and ask mamma for my paint- 
box and scrap-book: I can’t lie here doing nothing 
all day.” 

Marion went down at once, but returned presently. 

“Mamma says she cannot allow you to paint to- 
day—that it would hurt your eyes; but I may read 
out to you, if you like.” 

“Tm sick of listening to reading out. I am sure 
Imight paint easily.” 

At this juncture, Charlie, rubbing his holland 
sleeve across his eyes, and choking his sobs, asked, 
plaintively— 

“Would you like my rabbit to play with, Looey?” 

“Show it to me, Where did you get it?” ques- 
tioned she, sharply. 

“Joey gave it to me: he found it in the field.” 
And Charlie, getting down, unfolded his pinafore, 
and put the rabbit on the quilt. 

“What a funny little creature. It’s not tame, I 
suppose?” asked Louisa, curiously. 

“No, but I’m going to make it tame, and feed it; 
Joey told me that it’s a baby—and it’s got a mous- 
tache,” said Charlie, vaguely. 

Louisa lifted it up by its ears, and tried to force it 
under the bedclothes. 

“There, I’ll take care of it for you.” 

But the rabbit kicked and wriggled furiously in 
her grasp, till she grew impatient and angry. 

“There, take it back! it’s a horrid wild thing—it 
has scratched all my hand.” 





: Charlie took it from her meekly, and was folding 
it again in his “wagoner,” when nurse called him | 
and Marion from the room for their morning 


“What shall I do with poor bunny while Pm 
out?” 

“Oh, put it in a basket, I advise you,” said 
Marion: “or stay, here’s an empty bandbor. Shut 
him up inside this.” 

Marion was sorry for having been so cross to 
Charlie in the hall, so she got up now, and taking the 
rabbit from her brother’s arms, settled it comfortably 
in the old bonnet-box. 

“You won’t open the lid, Looey, while we're 
away,” pleaded Charlie; “it might get out and run 
off.”? 

“No, of course I won’t—why should I?” 

“ But promise me—please promise me, Looey!” 

“Oh, be off! I promise. But there, don’t shut 
the door! I hate being fastened up in a room by 
myself.” 

The children went out, and Looey was left alone 
to toss, and sneeze, and fidget. She had the most 
restless little spirit in the world; so she counted the 
knots on the quilt, and the handles on the chest 
of drawers, and the tassels on the canopy over- 
head, and discovered dragons’ heads and ‘gaudy 
witches on the curtain stretched across her window. 
But hush! what was that noise? Louisa listened 
with a beating heart. She had forgotten all about 
the rabbit in the box, and she felt frightened. 

Bunny did not like his prison; he was curveting 
and twirling round and round inside the bandbox, 
making a terrible noise. 

Louisa jumped up and ran across the room to the 
chair where it stood. She forgot her promise at 
first when she opened the lid: she remembered it 
just as she dragged it out. But she was so lonely; 
she wanted something to play with; Charlie had 
offered it to her before, if he were here he would 
give it at once: so she carried it back to bed, and lay 
down with bunny tucked under her flannel jacket. 
It kicked a little at first, but presently, growing 
warmer and cosy, it tucked its nose between its paws, 
and went to sleep. 

Louisa felt much happier too with a companion: 
she leaned her cheek against its soft side, and pre- 
sently, her thoughts wandering off in a rambling 
kind of way, she fell asleep. 

Charlie was out in the. garden gathering lettuce 
for his “baby,” and roses for her, and Marion was 
helping him. 

Presently, Louisa sneezed in her sleep, and the 
rabbit awoke: he lifted his nose out of the warm 
flannel jacket, and looked around him—he put out 
his front paws and gathered up his hind ones— 
he looked at the floor—gave a sudden frisk, and 
tumbled out on the carpet, and. started off at full 
speed. Louisa started up too, leaped from her 
bed, and pursued him. Right across the room he 
went; out through the open door, and along the 
passage. At his heels ran Louisa in her night-dress, 
screaming— 

“Don’t go on, you silly thing! Come back! 
* Don’t you see you'll fall down the stairs?” 

But it did not see, poor thing, and went headlong 
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to its fate; not down the stairs, but with a sudden 
wriggle, through the banisters, over and over, head 
over heels, round and round, down—down—down— 
down the deep well of the staircase, till on the 
stone flags beneath, a little heap of silent brown 
wool, lay Charlie’s baby rabbit! 

Above, stood Louisa, screaming pitifully, and 
wringing her hands. The cold blast from the lobby 
window was blowing on her naked feet, but she did 
not care; she was watching for some one to pass by 
beneath, to tell her if it were really dead. 

Presently, came Charlie’s merry voice down the 
garden-walk outside, ‘Cheer, boys, cheer! no time 
for idle sorrow!” 

She could see him swaying himself from side to 
side, and stamping out the tune with his feet on the 
gravel. Then came the opening of the glass-door, 
and his step in the hall beneath.. She looked over 
the stairs again ; he had a handful of green leaves in 
one hand, and a bunch of flowers in the other. 
‘* Cheer, boys, cheer!” he sang, and then he stopped 
suddenly, recalling his promise.. “Hush!” he said, 
tarning to Marion, “‘ remember ‘poor Looey’s head.” 

“What's that?” cried Marion, pointing to the 
floor ; “‘ what’s that on the ground,:Charlie ?” 

“My bunny, oh! my poor bunny!” 

Looey saw him lift it up: the legs hung loose 
and limp. The head drooped to:one side. She 
heard poor Charlie’s. broken reproach: “ Looey 





promised she would not touch it; oh! my poor dead 
bunny!” 

Louisa ran back down the passage, slammed her 
door, and jumped into bed. She could not bear to 
hear poor Charlie’s sobs, or to think she had killed 
the rabbit. Worse still !—she could not bear to hear 
the reproach, “Looey promised she would not touch 
it.” How glibly she had taunted him about his 
promises, and now she had broken hers! She buried 
her head under the clothes, and feigned sleep, dread. 
ing his approach. 

He came up very slowly, dragging one leg after 
the other, and followed Marion into the room. ; 

“Looey, Charlie’s rabbit is dead,” said Marion, 
in an awe-struck voice. 

“Looey, my poor bunny is dead,” echoed Charlie, 
with a sob; but he uttered no word of reproach. ~« 

Looey turned round quickly, she had been thinking 
of something. Yes, she had thought of some way to 
make it all right-again: her face was very flushed, but 
she snatched her money-box from the table beside her. 

“There Charlie, there—you may have it all—you 
may buy yourself a new rabbit. I did not mean to 
kill your poor bunny.” 

“I don’t want a new one—don’t cry, Looey.” 
Charlie laid his roses on the bed. 

But Louisa lay back on her pillow, comfortless, 
for pennies could not mend poor bunny’s broken neck, : 
nor silver, her broken promise. 
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